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IT is an error to suppose that a dynamiter’s life is all placid enjoyment. He has 
his moments like the rest of us. His heart beats high at times with hope, and 
stands still at others with fear, suspense, and horror. 


I speak feelingly. In 1890 I was selected by the Central Executive of our 
organisation to attempt the carrying out of sentence of death passed by the 
Committee against an Obnoxious Personage, highly placed in North-Eastern 
Europe. I’m not going to be too precise in my details on this subject, both 
because the police refuse to recognise the legality of our methods, and also out 
of consideration for the feelings of English relations of the High-placed 
Personage in question. I will merely mention, therefore, that the sentence was to 
be executed, not in the Personage’s own country, but a neighbouring State, 
where he was then engaged in visiting members of his family. We understood 
from information received that on a certain night the Despot (as I shall make 
bold to call him for short) was to sleep (if he could) at a certain palace; and we 
had reason to believe that on the succeeding day he would inspect the famous 
terraces and hanging gardens which surround the building. My instructions were 
therefore to lay a dynamite bomb in a part of the grounds indicated to me as 
sufficiently retired for the purpose; and to place a percussion hammer, fastened 
by a wire, in such a manner that when he himself or any member of his suite 
happened to tread upon it, the sentence would at once be automatically carried 
out without human intervention. 


They call us “cowardly dynamiters.” I can only say for my part that if I were 
to put down in full all the mental torments I suffered from the moment I left the 
Great Eastern Station at Liverpool Street, with my dangerous explosive stowed 
away in my portmanteau, till I got finally rid of it in the Palace Grounds, you 
would never again use that silly conventionalism. And all for the sake of a pure 
abstraction! It wasn’t my own safety alone I cared about, either; it was the good 
blundermg women who would knock up against that deadly machine; it was the 
Custom House officers who would go rummaging at risk of their lives through 
the recesses of my luggage; it was the innocent children who would insist on 
jumping upon it at unexpected moments. All these so terrified me for their own 
precious skins that I nearly gave up on the way half a dozen times over. As we 
crossed the little steamer from Nyborg to Korsoer, in particular, I was more than 
three-parts minded to fling the thing overboard and be done with it for ever. 
Cowardly dynamiters, indeed! Why, I hadn’t a peaceful moment for a whole ten 
days, and nothing but a profound sense of the importance of my work to the 
freedom of humanity would ever have induced a sensitive and conscientious 
man like me to continue to the bitter end on so extremely dangerous and 
disquieting an errand. You may disapprove of our ends or our means as much as 
ever you choose; but I tell you dynamiting, in its actual execution, instead of 
being cowardly, comes precious near heroism. 


At last, however, I got the thing safely across to my destination without 
having sacrificed a single innocent life on the way, as the Despot himself, to 
gratify mere dynastic or political greed, would carelessly have sacrificed a 
whole round million. The bomb and the plan had been prepared with the utmost 
forethought and deliberation in London; and I had really nothing at all to do 
myself, once I reached my journey’s end, except to obey instructions. I had been 
provided with a complete numbered suit of uniform of the pattern worn by 
Palace gardeners, verderers, and attendants; and as I speak the tongue fluently 
(having been some time Deputy Professor of the Scandinavian Languages and 
Literature at Oxford) I found no difficulty at all in introducing myself to the 
grounds and terraces. The Despot was far less jealously guarded here than in his 
own dominions; and, of course, on a State occasion like this, a considerable 
number of gardeners beyond the common run were employed in making 
everything ship-shape for the “illustrious visitors,” as they called the Despot and 
his family. 

I saw there was only one way for the “cowardly dynamiter” to work, however, 
and that was by taking his life in his hands, and completing his arrangements 
openly, without disguise or fear, before the very eyes of the head gardeners. Of 
course, if they came up and discovered the nature of the work it would mean 
certain death; but we cowards are accustomed to that frequent risk, and for 
ourselves we think nothing of it, though I must say it always seems hard to me 
that the cause of freedom and progress should demand of man the sacrifice this 
entails upon his wife and family. 


Well, I got the thing placed most securely with little difficulty. But as 
somebody might walk over the spot prematurely, and so spoil all my labour 
(besides unnecessarily losing an innocent life), I took care not to attach the 
actual hammer itself, which acted as a fuse does in any common fire-explosive, 
till the very hour before the Despot’s expected visit. Even after I’d fastened it, 
too, a certain fascination of suspense and plot-interest kept me hovering near the 
spot. I felt I must see whether the thing succeeded or not; and, moreover, I was 
tortured with conscientious terrors lest some needless slaughter of hangers-on or 
retainers should accompany the execution of our sentence upon the condemned 
person. So I loitered near the spot, as many other gardeners loitered at their 
work in other parts of the grounds, and waited with feverish fear lest some ill- 
advised labourer should happen to cross the fatal path too soon, and bring down 
upon himself the vengeance intended for the common enemy. 


The more I thought of this contingency the less I liked it. I am aware that 
revolutions cannot be made with rose-water. Still, I have such a rooted objection 
to bloodshed myself, except in case of clear moral necessity, that I made up my 
mind at all hazards to prevent injustice. If anybody indifferent approached too 
soon, I held it a moral duty either to tear up the bomb at risk of my own life, or 


else to trust them and warn them of the impending destruction. Blowing up 
despots may be a needful incident in the world’s progress; but, I tell you, it’s an 
awful thing to take away the life of an innocent bystander, perhaps with wife 
and family dependent upon his efforts! The only way to make despotism 
impossible, of course, is to render the post of Despot absolutely untenable; but 
the practical difficulties that beset the way to that consummation are, for a man 
of delicate sensibilities and moral scrupulosity, well-nigh insuperable. 


As I stood there in a corner of the Palace grounds, revolving these things in 
my own mind with myself, and debating even then upon the rights and wrongs 
of the question (for I’m sorry to say I am one of those unhappily constituted 
souls who torture themselves with doubts and moral dilemmas), of a sudden, 
close by I heard a child’s voice, a little girl of three or four, just the age of our 
own Portia! Next moment she had run forward from behind a clump of lilacs, a 
wee dancing thing, followed close by a governess. She was a beautiful, bright 
creature, very lithe and happy, with a soft wealth of yellow hair and trustful blue 
eyes exactly like Dot’s. (Dot is the pet name we give our Portia.) She ran out 
from the lilacs laughing, a very picture of childish freedom and merriment. The 
governess ran after her—in the direction of the mechanism. 


I knew who she was in a moment. I had seen her photograph already in all the 
shop windows. She was one of the Despot’s daughters—what they call, in their 
monarchical jargon, Princesses. But I could never bear to kill a butterfly that 
was luxuriating on its broad wings in sun and air—and a child! a little girl! with 
eyes like Dot’s! Oh, God, impossible 

There was no time to be lost, however. In a second she would be upon it. I 
looked up and down the gravel path. A few hundred yards off I saw the gleam 
of a diamond star upon the Despot’s breast as he came in his barbaric gala-dress 
towards us. If I saved the little one, I must lose the labour that I had risked my 
own life for. But I had no time just then to think or doubt or reason. In agony of 
terror I flung up my arms. “Stop! stop! my child!” I cried. “Danger! Danger! 
Danger!” 

The little one drew back, terrified. I rushed over to the bomb and seized it in 
my arms. Let it go off or not, I must fling it far away from her! At the same 
moment the governess gave a loud, sharp cry. I closed my eyes. I thought all 
was up with me. They would come up and find me with the horrid thing in my 
hands, and I should have short shrift of it. Good-bye, dear home ones! At any 
rate, it would be better to perish in the act! I tried to work the hammer; but at 
the last moment it stuck. I stood there glued to the ground. My head swam 
round. I had but one consolation. I had saved the child’s life, if I had failed to 
kill the Despot! 


Next instant I heard a buzz of loud voices all round me. “He has discovered a 
bomb!” “He has preserved your Majesty!” “He has warned the Princess of it.” 
“See, there’s wire on the path. That’s the way the man noticed it!” 


The Despot stood forward. He was white as a sheet, and he trembled visibly, 
but he tried as hard as he could to behave like an Emperor. He unfastened the 
barbaric bauble from his breast, and pinned it on mine. “My friend,” he said, in 
French, “we owe you our deepest gratitude for your fidelity.” 

I felt in my pocket for my knife; but I shook so much with the excitement of 
that poor child’s peril that I couldn’t find it. I mumbled out a few inarticulate 
words, and fell back, half-fainting. 

That night I fled. It was all hushed up, of course. These things seldom leak 
into the newspapers when unsuccessful. Not till after I was gone, however, did 
the authorities begin to suspect that the gardener who discovered the infernal 
machine was the Nihilist who had placed it there. 


When I reported the circumstances to the executive body in London, they 
censured me for unnecessary kindness to the spawn of Despots. But kill an 
innocent child! No, I don’t call that legitimate dynamiting. I expressed dissent, 
and disassociated myself at once from the revolutionary organisation. Since 
then all my dynamiting has been done alone, on my own _ individual 
responsibility and initiative. 


